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Among the Contributors 

Miss Rietta Bailey is a new contributor who is 
being introduced with her poetically lovely play 
“Still Hands.” 

In commemoration of the recent death of the 
English novelist, John Galsworthy, Miss Betty 
Hunt offers an appreciation of his writings. 

Miss Modena McPherson gives us a very new 
treatment of a very old story in her play “And 
Herod Wept.” 

In the realm of poetry for the month, Miss 
Nelle Edwards is being introduced with a very 
distinctive poem, “My Dawn.” Miss Agnes High- 
smith gives us more of her delicately exquisite 
poetry as do Miss Edith Tarver and Miss Eliza- 
beth Moseley. 
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REMEMBRANCE 

To vie there was no last farewell of sad- 
ness. 

There only is remembrance of a slow soft 
smile 

That curved the firm line of her young 
mouth 

And glowed like hidden sunlight in her 
eyes . 

To me there is the same strained fullness 
of my throat 

As when a mocking bird has flung his 
last clear challenge to the dawn 

A e when the last green pine candle has 
burned out 

Within the passion pale of sunset into 
night. 

There is the same comingled ache of lone- 
liness and sadness 

As when Vve caught the first wet per- 
fume of spring woods 

To me there only is a simple friendship 
broken 

A life gone that has warmed my soul in 
jtassing — 

And / am left — 

Remembrance. 
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And Herod Wept 

(A Play in One Act, By Modena McPherson) 


CHARACTERS 

1— Herod, king of Judea 

2— Archelaus, son of Herod 

3 — Asa, statesman and advisor to Herod 

4— Fantasia, mistress of Herod 

SCENE 

It is a small council room in the palace 
of Herod in Judea. There is a raised dais 
in the center of the room with a richly 
enameled chair on it. Behind the chair 
is a large opening, with iron bars cross- 
ing it It looks onto a court. The floor is 
a dark marble, and there are two doors 
at either side. There are two smaller 
windows beside the large opening on the 
sides under which are two curved marble 
seats. Two stalwart swarthy-skinned 
Egyptians stand at the doors on the out- 
side with arms crossed. Herod, richly 
arrayed, is seated in the throne chair. Asa 
stands near him in a familiar sort of 
manner. Archelaus holds himself aloof 
from the chair, walking back and forth 
from the left window seat to the dais. 
It is afternoon, and the sun splashes 
through the date palm that waves in the 
breeze just outside the large window. 

* * ♦ 

Herod (Looking coldly and in inexor- 
able sternness at the anxious Archelaus) 
— Nay, my son; thou shouldst not ques- 
tion either the wisdom of thy father or 
his lack of wisdom. Remember thou art 
not yet ruler of Judea. (Meaningly.) 

Arch — But father — (He goes close to 
his father with pleading in his voice and 
eyes.) — on all sides are heard lamenta- 
tion and weeping and great mourning. 
Rachel is weeping for her children, and 
yet thou sayest, “Question me not.” If 
thou wilt not heed this great wailing, to 
whom can they go? Oh, father, thou must 
listen to them! Think how thou shouldst 
mourn if a child of thine were slain! 

Herod — Thy great interest betokens 
hidden desires, methinks, Archelaus. 
Dost have a son for whom thou fearest 


death somewhere? Go now; I weary of 
thy womanish complaining. If a son of 
mine were slain, why, as I live, I think 
that I should bury him. What sayest thou, 
good Asa? (Laughs coarsely and throws 
a hand on Asa's bent shoulder. Asa chuck- 
les softly and shakes his head.) 

Arch — Ah, great Herod, may regret be 
never thine. (Archelaus walks slowly to 
a door, turns and looks steadily and sad- 
ly at his grinning father). The people 
wilt not bear this massacre forever. Three 
more came here this mom seeking mercy 
for their young. Thy soldiers placed them 
into chains — Canst thou not hear the mur- 
muring augmenting at the outer gate. 
Hist! (They all listen and a faint roar 
is heard. Archelaus shrugs his shoulders 
and goes out.) 

(The two men look at each other with 
worry in their eyes. Asa rubs his bearded 
chin and frowns.) 

Asa — Thinkest thou the boy hast mind 
to overthrow thee, my lord? Art thou 
certain of the wisdom of thy command 
that all the children less than two years 
of age be slain in Bethlehem and all the 
coasts thereabout? 

Herod — (Roughly and in anger) — Dar- 
est thou doubt the wisdom of thy king, the 
great and mighty Herod? 

Asa — (Meekly and inclining his bald 
head humbly.) Nay, my lord, but if this 
child thou seekest dost abide in places 
other than Judea? 

Herod — Thou dost not know the proph- 
esy of the wise men, Asa? I asked of 
them the birthplace of this child, the 
King of the Jews, and they made answer, 
“Bethlehem in Judea." King of the Jews! 
(Scornfully.) There's only one of such, 
my friend, and that is Herod. And when 
death comes to me, the title shall be 
passed to — (Looks at the doors careful- 
ly, and then whispers.) Joram! 

Asa — Son of thy heart, my lord? 

Herod — Aye, faithful Asa, son — of — 
my heart — and hers. (For the first time 
the ice in his eyes is broken by a gleam 
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of warmth and tenderness as he gazes 
into space.) Fantasia! Ah, Asa, thou 
alone knowest my love for her, and the 
child — (Leans over and whispers it al- 
most.) he is like unto her in every way. 
A comely child, aye, comely. 

Asa — Thou shalt have him king some 
day, my lord? 

Herod — Aye, friend. Thou knowest my 
fear when wise men came to me and told 
of the birth of a child who, said they, 
was to rule some day, over these people 
of Israel. When mine ears did hear their 
prophesy, I was afraid. Asa, I feared for 
Joram, my son. He shalt rule these people 
and no other! (Brings his hand down res- 
olutely on the arm of the chair.) 

Asa — May it be so, King Herod. 
Herod — It SHALL be so. This procla- 
mation of mine shall spare none, rich or 
poor. This small child whom these wise, 
men have prophesied about, SHALL 
die, and Joram shall be king when I 
have died. 

Asa — Dost think Prince Archelaus is 
suspicious of thy plans? 

Herod — It matters not. Him shall I 
send to Edom as a governor, and — he 
will not return. (Looks significantly at 
Asa with a slow evil smile.) 

Asa — Thou art a clever sovereign, my 
lord. Thy princely son, Joram — how many 
years hast he now? 

Herod — He has but two, but large he is 
for such and handsome! I keep him down 
in Engedi beside the great Salt Sea. Fan- 
tasia thinks the air of salt will keep the 
child strong and full of health. My eyes 
have not seen my son for full two months. 
How must he have grown! (Again a ten- 
der light enters his hard grey eyes. He 
strokes his crisp dark beard with sooth- 
ing hands.) 

Asa A handsome child the times that 
I have seen him. 

Herod Aye, thou speakest true, good 
Asa; I have been great and ruler over 
much, but watch thou this lad! He shall 
he the greatest of great rulers when he 
has reached manhood. Nothing can pre- 
vent me from his ruling-nothing, Asa. 
Not even God of Israel could stay my will, 
Joram shall be ruler. 

(A double flourish of trumpets is heard 


and the clang of armor. There is a com- 
motion outside as of some one rushing in. 
A woman is heard to shout, “I shall see 
him/’ and Herod rises hastily to his feet 
and goes to the door. There he claps his 
hand and an Egyptian appears. Herod 
speaks softly to him and returns to his 
throne. In a few minutes the Egyptian 
returns bringing a woman who shows evi- 
dences of excitement and ill-concealed an- 
xiety. ) 

Herod — Fantasia ! 

(She drops to her knees before him 
and lowers her head.) 

Herod — Thou may go, Asa, and leave 
thou word in the inner court for none to 
enter unto me for several hours. 

(Asa goes out with a cynical smile on 
his wrinkled face. The woman remains on 
her knees until Herod speaks and raises 
her.) 

Herod — Wouldst have a word with me, 
my love? (He holds her hand in his and 
kisses her upper right arm. She stares 
at him for a moment and then jerks away 
her arm rudely.) How now? Thou seemest 
to be in a temper, Fantasia. Why hast 
thou come, and where is my son? 

(The woman stares at him again, then 
abruptly walks to the large opening and 
leans against the wall, looking out Her 
heavy breathing is audible, and she ruffles 
her hair with a nervous hand. She is op- 
pressed with something and seems ter- 
ribly upset and unnerved.) 

Herod — Fantasia! (She turns at the 
harshness of his voice.) I command thee 
to make me answer. Where is my son 
Joram? Why hast thou not brought him 
with thee? 

Fan — (Dully) — He could not come. 
Herod — (Anxiously) — Is he ill? 

Fan — (In the same leaden voice) — No 
— no, Joram is not ilL 

Herod — Then why, Fantasia, tell thy 
king. Why hast thou not brought my son 
to me? 

Fan — I could not bring him hence. 
(Pauses.) He is dead. 

Herod — Dead! (Herod rises hastily and 
catches Fantasia by her arm. He stares 
at her incredulously, then shakes her). 
Stop! Stop thy mocking, woman! Where 
is my son? 
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Fan— These are no times for mockery, 
King Herod. Thy son — my son — is — dead. 
(She drops the words as drops of water 
from a vial. ) 

Herod — (He looses her slowly and 
sinks back into his chair.) Dead — Joram 
dead! (Suddenly he becomes insanely 
aroused.) Who killed him, quickly Fan- 
tasia, tell me who killed him, and lo, by 
the heavens I shall slay him. 

Fan— Thou canst not slay the one who 
killed thy son, my lord. (The woman looks 
at him with a sneering bitter smile.) 

Herod — By the blood of David, so I 
shall slay him. Tell me, wench, at once, 
his name, and I shall wring the soul from 
out his damned body! 

Fan — Those are bitter words, my lord, 
and ill picked. Thou art he who slew my 
son, my little Joram. (She glares at him 
as though she could kill him. He looks 
at her with a puzzled bewildered expres- 
sion in his hard eyes.) 

Herod — What meanest thou, Fantasia? 
(Hesitantly.) 

Fan— I mean that thou, great ruler 
over Israel, ever desirous of more power, 
ever jealous and ever wicked — thou 
mighty Herod hast commanded that all 
babies not yet two should be put to death. 
And so — thy son, the comely Joram — my 
b-b-babe (She weeps spasmodically and 
sobbingly.) — 

Herod — Stop ! ( Herod holds out a trem- 
bling hand at the scathing words of Fan- 
tasia.) How — how didst thou let him es- 
cape from thee, woman? 

Fan — A servant girl was sent to watch 
him play upon the sands beside the Salt 
Sea; thy soldiers saw him there and ran 
their evil swords straight through his 
tiny body. The girl was not heeded when 
she told them he was of royal birth. They 
laughed at her — 

Herod — My son! Oh Joram, my son 
Joram! (Herod raises his agonized eyes 
to the ceiling and drops his head into his 
hands.) 

Fan— Weep on, thou mighty ruler; 
thou hast slain thy son. 

Herod — (Herod starts up and with a 
wicked gleam in his eyes, and his mouth 
caught in a tight line he speaks to the 
accusing woman.) Thine is the blame! 


Fantasia! Thou wert careless; thou didst 
not look to the child, and so was he slain ! 
My son— -oh God of Jacob, hear me in my 
misery — Joram — Joram, my beloved son. 

Fan — Nay, haughty Herod; thine is 
the blame. I have watched the child as 
thou hadst watched thy power. I never 
let him from my sight — He was my jewel, 
and all that I had for living any more. 
Now he has gone — slain by thy bloody 
hand, and thou thinkest to blame me! 
Wretched man, thou art the murderer of 
thy son. 

Herod — (Herod cowers beneath her re- 
bukes and drops again into the chair.) 
Oh God of Jacob— 

Fan — Call and call, mighty Herod, but 
thou shalt not be heard. The God of Ja- 
cob dost laugh at thee. 

Herod — Nay, nay, Fantasia, say it not! 
My soul will burst with the pain therein ! 
I thought to keep the rule for Joram — 
that is why I ordered the children of Is- 
rael to be killed — I did not mean — Say 
not the God of Jew's dost mock me — 

Fan — Thou art justly repaid for thy 
sin, Herod. And I — it is mine to suffer, 
too. What shalt thou do? 

Herod — I — I (Looking up dazed and 
broken.) I know not. The boy — (Sudden- 
ly he remembers.) Ah, I know — my son 
— must — have a burial. (His voice breaks 
with misery and he bows his head. Fan- 
tasia looks at him almost with pity. She 
touches him lightly on the shoulder but 
suddenly withdraws as though repelled.) 

p an — Por sure — he must be buried. 
(Simply.) 

(A noticeable darkness has come into 
the court and the room is heavily shad- 
owed. There is a heavy stillness perme- 
ating the room. Herod has changed. He 
is old and broken, and contrition rests 
weightily on his shoulders.) 

Herod— Perhaps — Go, Fantasia; tell 
the man who stands there outside the 
door that I have ordered the proclamation 
to be recalled— Tell him— Herod orders 
it, Fantasia. (With an effort.) 

(Fantasia goes softly to the door and 
whispers to some one outside. She comes 
back and leans against the rear window, 
becoming a quick part of the evening that 
advances rapidly.) 
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Fan — Thou dost no longer fear the 
new-born king of whom the wise men 
prophesied, great sovereign? (A little 
scornfully.) 

Herod — Nay, woman, change has come. 
Who rules today, tomorrow, or the next 
tomorrow, matters not to me. I find the 
land, and power and all wealth poor 
means of recompense for that which I — I 
— I have lost — and by my will. I once 
thought Herod greater than all else — 
even our God of Israel, Fantasia. I have 
learned, and the learning thereof costs 
me everything — by that I mean — my Jor- 


am — sun of my soul — (He speaks slowly 
and huskily. His arrogance has gone and 
he is a former shell of the old Herod.) 

Fan — (After a pause) — Night— the 
end of the day has come, King Herod. 
(Breaking the shadowed silence.) 

Herod — Yea, Fantasia — the end of day 
has come, and with it comes the end of life 
for me. My son is dead and by my hand— 
I shall pass the days as others living do 
— but I am dead in here (Points to his 
heart). The end has come, Fantasia— the 
bitter end — has — come — (He lowers his 
head and weeps softly). 


CURTAIN 



Last night / found a quietness 
from all my shattered dreams ; 
A velvet sky set thick with stars 
Stilled memories it seems. 

The little bits of broken hope 
That stayed to torment me 
Were swept away in one wild rush 
Of silent ecstasy. 


UNTIL 


I worshipped at the shnne of night , 
A strange peace in my soirl ; 

A holy hush of hope renewed , 

A heart again made whole — 

Until a bit of broken star 
Blazed swift across the sky 
And found within my quiet heart 
An anguished answer cry. 


Ho was it that your life touched mine. 
Leaving a trail of light 
That swift was gone to leave behind 
A stiller, blacker night. 
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Galsworthy: An Appreciation 

By BETTY HUNT 


ITERATURE is its own re- 
ward.” These are the words of 
Galsworthy himself, and in no 
situation has a statement been 
more completely proved. For by 
his literature, he has achieved 
more true success than any of his con- 
temporaries, and by his pen he has won 
for himself an enviable niche in the wall 
of immortality. 

Galsworthy it is who will be classified 
in the school-books of the future as a 
painter of manners and customs. He it is 
who will be studied by embryonic students 
as an example of perfect consistency of 
style and unusually well-sustained ex- 
cellency. For those are the two most val- 
ued points of his work. 

Galsworthy began his literary career in 
1898 with the production of a novel, but 
it was not until 1906, when he published 
A Man of Property, that his vocation as 
a novelist became an assured thing. From 
then on his works were eagerly looked 
forward to by a rapidly increasing group 
of readers. Strife, Fraternity, The Coun- 
try House, were all snatched up by a 
hungry public to be devoured in delight. 
And the first book of his Forsyte Saga 
created such a wave of public approval 
that he immediately set to work to write 
a sequence to it. One book seemed to be 
a stimulus for another. At any rate, he 
continued to write about the same For- 
sytes until his recent death. 

Perhaps that fact, more than anything 
else, has brought criticism on his head. 
For a period of twenty-five years Gals- 
worthy chronicled the incidents and 
events of this one family, all their friends, 
and all their distant relations. Even 
though the excellency in his work cannot 
be disputed, still there is no doubt that 
enough of the Forsytes is quite enough. 
Each book is good; several books are 
much more than good; none are poor. 
Still they are for the most part on the 
same tone, the list of characters grows 



to such enormous length that we become 
as confused as we do in Shakespeare's 
historical plays. But for the same reason 
that Shakespeare's plays are important, 
are the English writer's novels so. 

They present an unadulterated picture 
of the social life of England from the 
time of Victoria down to the present age. 
His novels are conventional in form, con- 
ventional in style, and are concerned with 
conventional people. He depicts the fam- 
ily life of upper middle-class Victorians, 
and depicts it in such a way that all the 
significant and important historical and 
political events current at the time of the 
setting of the play, are brought in and 
form vital motivating influences. His 
books could almost be used as a text-book 
for the study of social England, but for 
the fact that they are much too interest- 
ing. 

It is a constant wonder to even the 
severest of his critics that never does 
one find the salacious or the distateful in 
his books. It is true that his stories deal 
with moral questions; just as true that 
they never deal with immoral ones. In 
Galsworthy, we find always the courteous, 
the kind, and the pure. He is not, how- 
ever, a moralizer or a preacher in any 
sense of the word — rather he concerns 
himself with the pleasant, with what he 
considers to be in good taste, instead of 
anything which might approach even dist- 
antly the vulgar. 

Most likely, the greatest tribute that 
can be paid to Galsworthy’s ability as a 
novelist is the fact that he was able not 
only to make his characters symbols of 
their age and situation, but also living 
individuals. He sees the people about 
whom he writes, with fresh, keen eyes, 
and is enough of a writer to picture them 
realistically. He never makes decisions 
for his characters. They are put in a 
situation by their creator and left to work 
out their own salvation. Often they do 
not make up their minds. It is quite char- 
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acteristic of Galsworthy, that at the end 
of one of his books, we have the feeling* 
that nothing has been really accomplish- 
ed — that no logical outcome has been 
worked out. Probably it was Galsworthy's 
idea that such an ending was more true 
to the life he was trying to paint. For 
after all, do we ever reach a conclusion? 

There is a strong vein of sentiment 
running through the work of the Eng- 
lish novelist, more so than in that of any 
of his contemporaries. It has been said 
that his work is softer, more mellow, and 
undoubtedly this is true. In his earlier 
works — those of the Victorian age — this 
sentiment is quite apropos, but in his 
later books, dealing with a more modern 
— we cannot help but wonder if sen- 
timentality is entirely germane. 


Never has a man existed who was con- 
sidered at any time to be great and who 
did not have some criticism to brook. And 
never has any man lived and been con- 
sidered great whose good qualities did not 
far better than atone for his bad qualities. 
Galsworthy is no exception. He is indeed 
great, and he does, of course, have his 
faults — his greatest one being the fact 
that his works taken as a whole, tend to 
border on the tedious and are certainly 
too homogenetic. However, his good points 
outweigh his bad ones. His sympathetic 
characterization, his faithful picturiza- 
tion of manners and customs, are con- 
sistent enough and good enough to suit 
any critic. Any of his books taken sepa- 
rately shows decided merit, and in the 
course of time, his books will no doubt 
show merit as a whole. 


PLEDGED 

Oh that this dread awakening should come 
And leave my soul on loathing's sicken- 
ing path — 

Much rather I'd awake to find that saner 
Kind Death had left its chilling after- 
math , 

And 1 were dead , insensible , numb . 

Instead of this , thy forever loved face 
Has wreathed itself in dreadful mockery 
And gripping dread has come to take the 
place 

Of love expectant — once brought joy to 
me — 

And only Death can hide the face . 

llow cruel that Love degenerates to this. 
That tenderness is now a coiling snake; 
That here the fire of hate, aroused by 
your kiss, 

Should smother me and in my mind awake 
Reality — and / am pledged to this. 

E. S. 
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Beloved Idiot 

By HELEN FLANDERS 


HE Junior Prom! Never did two 
words spell quite such romance. 
The night before, prolonged gig- 
glings and whisperings had be- 
trayed the fact that sleep was 
far from the minds of the occu- 
pants of Junior building. Now that the 
Great Event was only five hours off, the 
atmosphere was so charged with excite- 
ment — suppressed — that even the sophis- 
ticated seniors forgot their usual dignified 
roles and dashed about, begging to be al- 
lowed to help in any way. There was 
plenty to be done of a certainty — hair to 
be waved, nails manicured, eyebrows 
plucked and the various other things so 
absolutely essential to feminine beauty. 

Even at this moment, Patsy's room- 
mate, Sally, (incidentally a senior) was 
painstakingly mending a small tear in the 
lining of a white fur jacket. At a par- 
ticularly crucial point, there was a sound 
of running feet in the corridor, and the 
door burst open, precipitating a very 
much out-of-breath Patsy into the room. 
Making a dive for the bed, she fell upon 
it, waving an opened letter wildly at her 
chum. 

“Oh, Sal — ly!” she gasped, “The most 
awful thing! What to do! What to do!” 

Sally calmly bit off her thread and 
stuck the needle carefully back in the 
sewing basket before she spoke. 

“Patsy, darling, if you will kindly quit 
flapping that paper in my face and tell 
me WHAT has happened, I will obliging- 
ly make the proper reaction.” Patsy shook 
her head violently and despairingly. 

“Oh, it's horrible! Horrible!” she 
moaned. “I knew I'd come to it sooner or 
later!” 

Sally was becoming slightly alarmed, 
only slightly, however, knowing Patsy. 

“Is there really something the mat- 
ter?” 

Patsy sat up with a jerk, curly black 
hair in every direction, and startling 
blue eyes opened as wide as possible 


without positive distortion. 

“Sally Jordan! You can't think I'm 
going through this agony for pleasure!” 

“Well, tell me, then.” Sally was at last 
showing some animation. 

“Read it,” Patsy commanded in 
strangled tones, thrusting the letter in 
her hands. “Just read it!” 

Sally ran her eyes rapidly down the 
paper, mumbling the words to herself. 

“. . . delightful surprise to get your 
invitation . . . will surely accept . . . noth- 
ing could keep me from coming . . . im- 
mensely flattered . . . wonder how you'll 
be grown up . . . can't realize that you're 
a young lady . . . will arrive on afternoon 
of the eighth.' “Why,” Sally looked up 
startled, “that’s today,” continuing 
breathlessly, “making business trip ... if 
change in plans wire so-and-so and so 
and so, Jack.' Jack,” Sally’s brow puck- 
ered, “Jack— why . . . why . . . NOT . . .” 

“Yes! Yes!” wailed Patsy. 

“Not . . . Dr. Jack! The Dr. Jack!” 

“Ye-e-es!” 

“Oh-h-h!” For once Sally registered 
the proper emotion. Patsy sat up again 
such keen misery showing on her face that 
Sally felt remorseful. 

“Now — can't you see?” 

“He’s coming! He can't be coming, 
Patsy!” 

“He is. Oh, Sally, what shall I do?” 

“But ... the letter . . . Where . . . Why 
... for goodness sake, Patricia Howing- 
ton, this thing was mailed three weeks 
ago . . !” 

“Yes! That's just it. Oh. o-o-o-h.” 

“But, Patsy, WHY haven't you gotten 
it?” 

“It's the final stroke of Fate, Sally. 
Do you know where that letter has been?” 
She clutched her cherished roommate by 
the arm. “In a vacant box in the post 
office! Somebody put it in there by mis- 
take. It has been there all this time!” 

“But, BOB! What about Bob?” 

“Yes, what about him? He’s on the way. 
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Dr. Jack’s on the way — and here I am — 
utterly helpless. Oh, I’ve never been so 
unhappy in all my life. This couldn’t 
have happened to anybody but ME!” 

And Patsy was probably right, for she 
seemed to have a gift for getting into 
scrapes, particularly those involving the 
male sex. She was to blame, of course, 
for what right had a girl, already pos- 
sessing a lovely face and body, to dimples 
in her cheeks besides, and a disconcert- 
ing cleft in her chin? When all that is 
mixed with decidedly romantic tenden- 
cies, what might be the outcome! Yes, 
she had certainly been in varying sorts 
of predicaments before, but without a 
doubt things had reached a harrowing 
climax with this last, Patsy fervently 
admitted to herseLf, for she had invited 
two men to the Junior Prom, and had 
been accepted by both! Both would ar- 
rive in a few hours . . . and as to what she 
would do with the other . . . for she must 
necessarily narrow them down to one . . . 
she had not the vaguest idea. 

She had asked Bob, of course, being 
more or less in love with him — dear, gay, 
nonchalant Bob with the surprisingly ten- 
der eyes and astonishingly stubborn chin. 
Being only a hundred miles away, he had 
made no hesitation in expressing his de- 
light in being the guest of his “beloved 
little idiot.” How Patsy hated that name! 
WHY couldn’t he call her something de- 
cent? But Bob never did anything as any- 
one else did. He was original, at least, in 
his choice of nicknames, but the thought 
of being a “beloved idiot” caused the iron 
to enter into her very soul. Why, it sound- 
ed as if she were a mere child, with abso- 
lutely no sense. Truly the practical had 
crowded all else out of Bob’s make-up — 
“all else” being summed up in Patsy’s 
mind in the word “romance.” Now Dr. 
Jack — Jack (Patsy would always catch 
herself on being so bold) would probably 
call her — oh, she could never bring her- 
self to decide just what, but it wjuld be 
something wonderful— and romantic, that 
was a positive fact 

And then about Dr. Jack, who had, 
after all, been the cause of the whole 
trouble. Patsy had known him all her 
d lived next door — and ever since 


she could remember, she’d flattened her 
nose against the window pane a dozen 
times a day to watch his comings and go- 
ings. He was often their guest being 
“Brother’s” college friend as well as 
neighbor, but his visits had always Ailed 
her with a trembling that silenced her 
usually glib enough tongue. He had al- 
ways been charming, but when he’d gone 
to New York during her junior year in 
high school, he’d become the entrancing 
combination of Apollo and Lancelot in 
her eyes. In the big city now, she’d heard, 
the tall, good-looking young surgeon had 
caused many a quickened heartbeat and 
much confusion among the unmarried. 

He’d given her a book once, “Old Daddy 
Do-Funny’s Wisdom Jingles,” and ever 
since, it had been her best-loved pos- 
session, accompanying her wherever she 
went. Small gifts (to a friend’s little sis- 
ter — she was well aware of that!) had 
pinked her cheeks and prickled her spine 
before, but her book — she’d keep that for- 
ever. It had her name and his written to- 
gether on the fly-leaf in his own scrawly 
handwriting! In those days she’d dreamed 
of his return when she’d be a college girl, 
and had lain awake many a moon-steeped 
night picturing “love kindling in his eyes” 
(She’d read that somewhere) when flrst 
he saw her as no longer an infant If he 
had liked the child, why should he not 
love the woman? Patsy would blush at 
this seeming conceit, but nevertheless, 
would defiantly tell herself that she had 
as good a chance as any. Yes, she de- 
cided, it would all happen at the Junior 
Prom, and That Night — in the garden 
(did colleges have gardens and “fountains 
bathed in moonlight?”) — he would give 
her The Diamond ! Having gone thus far, 
she would wiggle her toes in ecstasy un- 
der the cover and fall asleep finally with 
the dazzling light of the precious stone 
shining behind her closed eye-lids. 

That was when she was merely fifteen. 
Now that she was twenty and college had 
been a reality for three years, everything 
was different — Yet, not quite so different 
at that. It is true that the ever-increas- 
ing number of her masculine adorers 
and the continued absence of the “secret 
sorrow” had caused the memory of the 
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last mentioned to fade into background, 
still every now and then thoughts would 
come to assault her peace of mind. She 
would laughingly shrug her shoulders at 
them, however, and scold herself. “Sow 
not your chances in fallow ground, my 
silly little me,” she would say, with an 
airy wave of the hand and forget all 
about it in alternately torturing and en- 
chanting a more willing victim. 

Yes, it was the foolish dreams of child- 
hood that made her pause at the auda- 
cious thought of sending him an invita- 
tion to the Prom. The idea could not be 
gotten rid of, that was certain, she finally 
concluded, scribbling his name hastily on 
a white envelope, smiling at herself for 
satisfying that impulse within her that 
refused to let her be either sensible or 
practical. How Bob would laugh if he 
knew! But perhaps he would not laugh, 
after all, for she remembered how his 
lips had tightened and his eyes grown 
hard when she had wickedly confided to 
him that she believed she could really 
love him if she could only forget Some- 
one Else who was absolutely perfect, and 
the handsomest man she’d ever seen. He 
would never understand how a girl can 
almost be in love with two men at the 
same time. 

“No, Sally, Bob would never under- 
stand. I know it.” Patsy was feverishly 
powdering her nose in front of the mir- 
ror at seven-thirty. 

“Oh, Pats! It does look as if one of 
them would call. I could tell the first one 
that you’re deathly ill. You will be if 
something doesn’t happen.” 

“The phone has been ringing every sec- 
ond — it’s next to impossible to get any- 
body at a time like this, anyway. Oh, Sal- 
ly, I am just scared to death. Feel my 
hands.” 

“Gracious, Pats! You’re freezing. Oh, 
we must think of something. Patsy, you’ll 
have to decide which one you’re going to 
tell what.” 

“Sally — I — I — can’t.” Patsy was pa- 
thetically appealing. She spread her 
hands in a helpless gesture. “I CAN’T 
decide. I — I — I I don’t know which one I 
want, I told you.” 


Sally sent up a quick prayer for pa- 
tience. 

“What are you going to do if they 
come at the same time?” 

“Oh!” Patsy sank in a chair and 
pressed her hands to her hot face. She 
gazed piteously at her friend. “I wish I 
could do them as I do my hats when I 
can’t make up my mind which to wear — 
shut my eyes, turn around three times and 
grab one.” She giggled hysterically. 

Sally puckered her brows frightfully. 

Patsy jumped to her feet and walked 
restlessly up and down, biting her lips 
and twisting her hands. Coming to a stop 
before Sally, she cried out, “What can I 
do? Dr. Jack — er JACK I mean — he’s 
come five hundred miles. Oh! That’s why 
I never dreamed he’d accept. I couldn’t 
tell him! And Bob, Bob would be furious. 
He’d never speak to me again. I can’t 
lose Bob, Sally.” She sank down on the 
bed weakly, and stared agonizedly at the 
wall. “And yet,” her lips parted, “think 
of Dr. Jack, Sally. The marvelous Doctor 
Jack, coming down here just for me! 

Sally shook her head in despair. 

“You’re too much for me, Patsy.” 

There was a knock at the door, and a 
grinning maid thrust in two florist boxes. 
“Flowers, Miss Patsy.” 

Patsy reached for them with hands 
that shook. “They’re both here, Sally,” 
she whispered unhappily. 

She fumbled with the string of the 
nearest with trembling fingers. 

“Here, Sally, I can’t untie the knot.” 

A few seconds’ pause, and then there 
was a gasp of delight from both girls. 

“Urn. How lovely, Patsy, gorgeous 
roses, the color of gold. Wouldn’t they 
look beautiful on your dress!” She held 
the corsage against the ivory lace of 
Patsy’s gown. The result was disquieting, 
to say the least. 

“These are from Bob. Do hurry into 
the others, Sally, I can’t wait” The 
wrapper was torn away hurriedly, re- 
vealing three exquisite orchids nestling 
among the folds of green tissue. There 
was a moment of silence. 

“Orchids! Mine! Patsy breathed the 
words reverently. The two girls looked 
at each other in wonder. 
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“Sally, I’m just like the girls in books!” 
The practical Sally came to life with 
a jerk. She suggested helpfully, 

“Then, it’s Bob you’re going to turn 
down?” Patsy was oblivious. 

“Which shall I wear? Oh, I must wear 

f » 

“The orchids,” finished Sally with firm 
lips. 

“But suppose Bob comes first,” moaned 
Patsy. 

A second knock at the door interrupted 
the conversation, and the maid poked her 
head in again to announce that “some 
Doctor Lawrence wuz waiting to see 
Miss Patsy.” 

Patsy scrambled to her feet, holding 
fast to the bed post to steady herself. 

“Oh, oh, he’s come! Er, er, t — take him 
in the little parlor, Marie, and tell him 
I'll right down. Oh, Sally, pin these 
on for me, will you, please, quickly? 
You’re a love. What would I do without 
you?” 

She dropped a kiss on Sally’s cheek 
who returned it affectionately, thereby 
running a pin half through her thumb but 
bearing it in stoical silence. 

Now, run, Pats . . . and for heaven’s 
sake, decide sensibly. You’ll know better 
what to do when you get down there. In- 
spiration must come to you. If it doesn’t, 
then heaven help you. 

“I— -couldn't faint » do y° u suppose, Sal- 
ly . Patsy’s voice had become surpris- 
ingly small and frightened. Sally looked. 

“Faint, nothing. You try that, and I’ll 
murder you.” 

“Do-D- I look terrible?” quavered 
Patsy, managing a brave grin. 

“Simply rotten!” Sally grinned back. 
“You look exactly like a divine cherub, 
which fact should carry you through.” 
She pushed the unwilling Patsy out of 
the door, and shut it to fall against it 
limply. “Lord, help the infant,” she be- 
sought feebly. 

Patsy entered the “little parlor” with 
legs that threatened to go back on her 
at any minute. She stopped short in the 
doorway. With the soft folds of the ivory 
lace clinging to her slim figure, and her 
upturned face with parted lips and eyes 
wide and dark with excitement she was 


quite beautiful to the man who rose to 
greet her. Patsy was frozen to the place 
on which her feet rested. Could this be 
Dr. Jack — Jack. No, Dt. Jack. This man? 
Why, he was old! No, he couldn’t be. But 
he was, he must be about thirty-five. His 
hair was quite sprinkled with gray, and 
his face looked tired. Handsome and dis- 
tinguished he was certainly, but OLD! 
Her heart dropped to the region of her 
digestive tract, and she stifled a frantic 
desire to run. As he came forward to 
meet her, her eyes dropping quickly could 
not fail to note that his toes turned in 
slightly as he walked. 

“Why, Patsy, how lovely you’ve grown 
up!” He smiled warmly at her, and took 
the small cold hand she held out to him. 

“Yes, Patsy decided swiftly, he was 
the same, only different. 

“H — how do you do, Doctor Jack?” The 
name she’d always given him coming un- 
consciously to her lips. To her horror, 
she saw that he had tiny fine hairs grow- 
ing in his ears which stuck out some- 
what also. Her thoughts flew yearningly 
to Bob whose ears were small and shapely 
and which grew close to his head in a most 
engaging fashion. But he was speaking 
again. 

“Must it be ‘Doctor Jack,’ now that 
you’ve grown up to me? Why not Jack, 
as the other boy friends?” 

“But I haven’t grown up to you,” she 
said wildly to herself. I’m young! Gra- 
cious! She was feeling this way about 
her Dr. Jack. It couldn’t be. But he wasn’t 
her Dr. Jack any longer — he was almost 
like a stranger. Had it been only five 
years since she’d seen him? But she must 
make some reply. Her usual store of 
quick retorts had unexpectedly given out 
“Oh, I — I’m sorry. I — I meant Jack— 
tell me — about New York.” 

He led her to the davenport and they 
sat down. She hoped that she appeared as 
much at ease as he most assuredly was. 
Only five years! He was smiling at her, 
leaning his handsome head (yes it was 
handsome. She warmed up a trifle) 
against the back of the seat. 

“That’s a large order, young lady. Do 
you want the information to be thinly 
spread over the entire evening, or had you 
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rather have it all at once in short but 
simple resume?” 

*Er— I — I don't know. Just — just with 
you." Patsy was close to tears. WHERE 
was the poise she had fondly thought was 
part of her? He laughed easily, showing 
his even white teeth. No false ones, yet, 
she noticed. 

“And how — how is your work?" she 
asked hesitantly. 

“Work? Oh, I've been rather success- 
ful, I’ll admit — humbly" and he there- 
with launched into an animated and very 
one-sided discussion of present-day surg- 
ery involving a fearful number of medi- 
cal terms that put Patsy at a complete 
loss. 

She realized that here was his passion 
in life and wondered oddly what sort of 
wife he would choose some day. He finally 
stopped abruptly. 

“But I must be boring you." 

"Oh, no," she lied manfully. "It — it’s 
—very interesting. But, tell me ; what do 
you do for recreation?” 

“I don’t have any, I fear,” he smiled 
ruefully. 

Patsy was incredulous. 

“You don’t dance? Or play golf — or 
swim? You — you used to." 

“I know," he ran his fingers through 
his hair with a weary gesture, sighing. 
“But I’ve really no time any more for all 
that. I have to put every ounce of energy 
into my profession. When one day is 
finished, I must rest and prepare for the 
next one." 

Patsy’s brain was swaying dizzily. 
What had she done? She cared nothing 
for this man, and here he was — firmly 
planted. And Bob? Bob would be here at 
any moment, and she would have to see 
him leave — forever, angry and hurt. And 
no wonder ! Why, she was a little fool. She 
and this person were miles apart. But 
Bob — Bob was successful, too, in his own 
way, she told herself positively. He was 
almost president of the business, now, 
and he knew how to play with her — ride, 
swim, and dance. They were made for 
each other. Why hadn’t she seen it? She 
came to with an effort, realizing that Jack 
was still talking. 

“Well, why worry about New York, 


anyway? You’re much more important. 
Do you know." He turned to her and took 
her hands. "Goodness, child, you’re cold 
as ice. Are you ill?" 

“No, No," she cried, desperately, crim- 
son with embarrassment. Child indeed! 
Did he still think her that? He looked at 
her intently and anxiously. At this mo- 
ment a colored maid entered hesitantly. 

“Are you Dr. Lawrence?" 

"Yes, why, yes," he answered, puzzled, 
rising to his feet. 

"Telegram for you." The girl backed 
out grinning. He thanked her, and opened 
it hurriedly. 

"I beg your pardon, Patsy." 

“Of course," she managed to stammer, 
her heart pounding away in an alarming 
manner. What was it? He read it, uttered 
a short exclamation and came back to 
her, a look of consternation on his face. 

"Patsy, my dear child," he hesitated, 
his eyes looking into hers. "I hardly 
know how to tell you.” He crumpled the 
telegram in his hand. "I must go back 
to New York at once. One of my patients 
has had an unexpected turn, and only an 
emergency operation can save his life. I 
happen to be the only one available who 
can perform that operation. I — I can’t 
tell you how terribly sorry I am to have 
to leave. I’m afraid it will spoil your 
evening — not (his eyes twinkled suddenly, 
and his mouth quirked) that my presence 
would mean so much in itself, but you 
couldn’t go to the party without an escort. 
Do— do you suppose you could find an- 
other at so short a notice?" 

Patsy’s heart leaped. Could she find 
another! But she musn’t let him know. 

“Why, yes, I think I could." 

"Well, I’m not quite so unhappy then. 
What you must think of me." He held her 
hands in both of his and gazed down at 
her regretfully. After all, she was an 
adorable child. 

“Oh, I — I understand. It’s just that 
I’m sorry.” There! She had made that 
convincing. 

"And I’m more than sorry. You’re a 
little peach. It’s a shame. There’s so little 
time," consulting his watch, "I can barely 
make the next train. I’ll be down in the 
summer. May I— May I see you?” 
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41 Yes, yes! Of course.” Patsy was radi- 
ant now. The summer was a long way off, 
and Dr. Jack would make a wonderful 
friend. 

“And 111 write. Now, goodbye, and 
thank you.” He pressed her hands, kissed 
them, and walked out swiftly. Patsy 
dropped into a chair. Relief swept over 
her in a flood. Why it was settled for her. 


Bob, darling Bob, was safe — and she— 
she was supremely happy. 

“God still takes care of fools and chil- 
dren,” she declared, “and ‘beloved idi- 
ots’, ” finishing with a quick and breath- 
less laugh, thinking suddenly that hers 
was the most delightful of all the love- 
names in the world. She took the orchids 
off, and threw them behind a chair. 


YOUTH 

He wrote of pearls and glowing dawn 
Of whitened shields and purity , 

Of life enrobed in crystal rays; 

They laughed and sought reality . 


THINGS I KNOW 

The hurt of stars above a hill. 

The tears in mists * soft-robed caress, 
The broken clouds where moonlight shows 
A joy that leads to loneliness. 

Agnes Highsmith. 


MY DAWN 

With this face , I meet the Dawn , 

Dew on my eyes — 

Dimmed starlight in my hair. 

My spirit flows in gray and silent mist 
F rom me to her. 

We hold each other close , a moment , thus 
Cling longingly — 

Till Moi~n sweeps down , 

Drinks off my dew with fire — 

Stirs little wtnds that tangle in my hair, 
Leaving me a face, at last, 

To meet the Day. 

Nelle Malone Edwards. 
Note: — This poem is a reprint of a re- 
cent acceptance by Verse Craft, a maga- 
zine of poetry published at Emory Uni- 
versity, Ga. 
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Still Hands 

By RIETTA BAILEY 


CHARACTERS 

Nancy 
Bud Lott 
Mis' Lucius 

Becky — An Idiot Girl of 15 or 
16 

Fred Hicks — The Villain 
Sheriff — Typical Mountain Dep- 
uty — Big — Mustache — Pipe, etc. 

SCENE I 

It is early morning. The bright win- 
ter’s sun shines through an open window 
at the back of the stage. A cheerful fire 
glowing at the right — flat irons are heat- 
ing before it — a pot of boiling water is 
hanging on or over it. There is the clean 
simplicity of a mountain home. The fur- 
niture is severe, clean, and all homemade. 
Mis Lucius is very busy, vigordusly doing 
her morning work. She calls to Becky who 
enters with her arms full of clothes. 
Becky is an idiot. Her black, curly hair 
is unruly, somewhat shaggy, and flops 
in her eyes. She is dull looking. She sel- 
dom speaks, and never unless she is 
spoken to. There is a great sympathy be- 
tween her and Bud because of their love 
of nature. She is not too stupid to see 
in nature many of the lovely things which 
normal minds are too preoccupied to see. 

Nancy is a very pretty, young, strong, 
healthy, mountain girl. She loves Bud but 
hasn’t a perfect understanding of him or 
sympathy for him. She is dissatisfied and 
cannot understand why Bud won’t leave 
the mountains and move to town. To get 
to Clarkesville has been the dream of 
her life. 

Mis Lucius — Becky, bring them does 
in. They’re gonna be s’ stiff we’ll never 
git ’em ironed — what with the wind a- 
beatin’ ’em s’ hard. Put ’em over thar* 
on that bench — the arn ain’t quite hot 
enough yit. Reckon ye could set the board 
up. Bud come by with some of Nancy’s 
pare jam — said she’d put up five quarts 
since day broke, besides gittin* out her 


wash. I alius knowed Nancy would be a 
smart gal if she’d ever git settled down 
to Bud. I was shore scared she was gonna 
get hitched to Fred Hicks — he had sich 
takin’ ways to her, with all them sto’- 
bought, checked suits he wore. But I 
tole Nancy Fred Hicks warn’t worth the 
ground he stood on, and if she knowed 
what was good for her she’d go on — arn 
them wool things on the other side, 
Becky — an’ take Bud, what could put 
rations in her young ’uns mouths, if the 
Lord seed fit to send ’em. Another thing 
about Bud, too, he ain’t no ladies’ man, 
all time hanging ’round a woman. He ain’t 
never loved nobody ’sides Nancy, ’cept of 
course you, Becky, and that ain’t the 
same. Bud’s got a little education. His 
ma seen to it; she wam’t no ignorant 
somebody like us, and Bud could lam 
fast, too. Remember how he used to tell 
you stories outen’ them books just by 
the pictures, before he could even read? 
Now he’s got his own place and he 
wouldn’t take the world fer it. Bud might 
not have no city manners, but he’s just 
a plain good boy. 

(Nancy enters without knocking.) 

Well, if it ain’t Nancy herself! Come 
in, Nancy, pull ye up a chur. I’ve just 
been telling Becky how purty yer jam 
looked. You got through yer dishes early, 
didn’t you, Nancy? 

Nancy — Yes’m. I wanted to talk to you 
about Bud, so I rushed ’em up. I don’t 
know what ails Bud; he don’t never take 
a chance. He’s all the time talking ’bout 
us not having nothing and how he’d like 
fer us to have this and that, and now 
when he’s got a chance to make some- 
thing he just sets like a bump on a log 
and don’t do nothing. 

Mis Lucius— Whar’s Bud got any 
chance to make money, Nancy? Ye ain’t 
trying to make him sell the place, are 
ye? Ye could come nearer parting Fred 
Hicks from his bottle than ye could Bud 
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from his fields, and them apple trees he 
loves more ’n people. 

Nancy — Wouldn’t be no need for him 
to sell the place, I reckon. He could grit 
Silas Lamb’s boy to look arter his crops 
and water the mule and hogrs. Fred Hicks 
come by las’ nigrht and tole Bud ’bout 
a good job he could git fer ’im in Clarkes- 
ville. Said he’d make $5 a week, and he 
could git us a good place to stay. If we 
oncet git to town I mought could do 
something ’sides wash and arn does, and 
hoe com. I git taird of looking at the 
same thing and working my fingers to 
the bone. Hit would be different in town. 
Fred said he knowed of a place I could 
hire out to cook to help out till Bud got 
started good. Well, then Bud flared up 
mad as any snake — said he wasn’t hiring 
his wife out to cook in nobody’s kitchen 
but his’n. 

Mis Lucius — And I reckon not. Bud’s 
proud, he is, and he ain’t so trustful of 
Fred Hicks! I done tole you ’bout that 
boy, Nancy. Thar ain’t no good in him. 
His folks warn’t worth killin’. His ole 
man made ever’ cent he’s got a-sellin’ 
moonshine, and the stuff he makes is pure 
pizen. Wonder more folks ain’t dead 
from it. His ma warn’t no angel neither. 

Nancy — Well, maybe his folks warn’t 
s’ much, but Fred Hicks is gone a sight 
further than Bud, and he ain’t so quare 
that you’re kept a-wonderin’ what he’s 
talking ’bout half the time. Is Bud alius 
been like he is, Ma Lucius? 

Mis Lucius — Well, he is ever since he 
come to me, and he warn’t more ’n a boy 
then. I’ll never fergit — I was settin’ up 
with his ma the night she died — he was 
a-sleepin’ thar beside her. She says to 
me, “Mis Lucius, I know you’re a good 
oman take kere of my baby arter I’m 
gone.* I was a-settin’ thar with the tears 
a-floodin’ my eyes. She wuz the purtiest 
little thing you ever seed, Nancy. Big, 
sweet eyes same as Bud, and she could 
sing to make your heart break. And arter 
I brung the boy here, sometimes I’d hear 
him a-hummin* them songs she used to 
sing him. That alius seemed to make him 
feel better when he was a-missin’ her so. 

I alius tole Becky Bud wouldn’t never 
amount to nothing. Many’s the day I’ve 


had him in the field with me a-hoein’ 
corn and next thing I knowed, he’d done 
wandered off by hisself down to the end 
of the patch, and thar he wuz a-looking 
so fer off peered I’d never git him to use 
the hoe fer nothing but a prop. Always 
seemed kinda funny to me, though, his 
crops wuz always a little better *n mine 
er anybody’s. He alius said it wuz cause 
he loved ’em so. But let the hog killin’ 
time come, and Bud warn’t nowhere to be 
found. He ain’t never killed nothing yit 
Peared like the sight of blood just set him 
wild. He acted worse ’n a baby ’bout 
talking ’bout not standing to see them 
hogs suffer — as if he wouldn’t suffer 
didn’t nobody give him meat to eat with 
his victuals. Thar’s mine a-burning now. 
Where’s that Becky? I bet she’s done gone 
following arter Bud. He’s the onliest one 
she’s got any heart fer at all. Bud's just 
got a way with her to beat anything, be- 
ing so kind and gentle to her. I can tell 
her somethin’ all day, and she jist sets 
and don’t even try to lissen, but let Bud 
stick his head in the door and she wakes 
up and looks like natural folks, and tain’t 
no time ’fore she’s doin’ what I been try- 
ing to tell her all day. It beats all I ever 
seed. She’s all time a-following around 
him like to a dog. 

Nancy — Yes’m, I know she does. He 
don’t pay me near the mind that he does 
her. Pears like he’s a-thinking something 
a fer piece off alius. Nights when he’s 
taired, ’stead of setting down and talking 
civilized, he gits up and goes off to his- 
self. He don’t think about me setting thar 
with nothin’ to do but go to bed. 

Mis Lucius — He don’t mean yer no 
hurt, Nancy. He jist ain’t no ordinary 
boy. He can’t no more help being like he 
is than the grass can growing green. He 
alius did go off by hisself whare he could 
think. It ain’t cause he’s losing no love 
fer ye. He thinks yer*re the Lord’s own, 
and you know he ain’t even ever come 
near to loving air other woman. I just 
tell ye, Nancy, I love Bud like he wuz 
my own child, and he ain’t out to do 
nothing no harm. If he acts quare, ye 
just gotta stand it cause it’s him, and 
ye oughter go down on yer knees and 
thank God ye got a man what loves ye 
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like he does. And my gal, lemme tell you 
one thing, you better min* r bout Fred 
Hicks. He ain't out to do nobody no good 
—women least of all. 

Nancy— I don't see what you keep 
harpin on Fred Hicks fer. I can't see 
whare he's so bad. He's alius been nice 
and perlite ter me, and he ain't a quare 
one like Bud is. He got sense enough to 
git out and make something cuter his- 
self. 1 bet folks think a lot of 'im ter 
Clarkesville. 

Mis Lucius — Well, maybe they do. City 
folks always was quare. It's a sight 
more'n folks think of him around here, 

I kin tell you that. I ain't so slow I can't 
see what he's up to, and ye better be 
spry in’ yerself up to him, Nancy. 

Nancy — Anybody can see Fred Hicks is 
trying to do his best fer Bud and git him 
what he wants, but Bud ain't even thank- 
ful to him fer helping him. 

Mis Lucius — The sooner ye can see 
what's under them loud checks er Fred 
Hicks, the better off you'll be. Don’t look 
to me you'd be so blind, Nancy. 

Nancy — Well, as long as he's perlite 
to me, I ain't thinkin’ him no harm. I 
gotta be gittin' back. Bud’ll be wantin' 
his dinner. He'll come set down and tell 
me the mountains is wearing brown an' 
yellow clothes now on account of the 
leaves, and the sky’s trying to git smoky 
so it’ll have a hat to match it, but he 
don’t never see me wear the same calico 
dress day in and day out, and he don't 
never know his pants is plum patched out 
of knowing what they once wuz. I git 
tired of his talking — it don't go with good 
sense, if you ast me. 

Mis Lucius — He's got the sense all 
right He jist ain’t like the rest of us. 
I’m telling you, Nancy, ye better be 
thankful ye got 'im. 

Nancy — Well, I am glad, Mis Lucius. I 
just wish he's like other folks, thas all. 
He jist worries me so — a-willing to set 
here in these mountains all his life. I 
got ter be hurrying — my greens'll be 
done mint if I don't tend 'em. 

Mis Lucius — Be a-coming back, Nancy. 
I’ll be over to help ye put up the rest of 
them pares. 

(Exit Nancy). 


Mis Lucius, (Watching Nancy through 
the window) — Er God, thar comes that 
Hicks. Nancy seed him a-coming and 
aimed to walk a piece with him. She bet- 
ter not let Bud catch him in his house. 
Wonder if I oughter go set with her? No, 
he’s done turned down by the pastures, 
but I reckon thar'll be trouble 'fore sun- 
down. 

SCENE II 

The Lott home. The room has the same 
general furnishings as Mis Lucius', but 
an entirely different air. There is a small 
graceful bowl carved of wood in which 
are growing bright, red partridge berries. 
The bowl is on a shelf under the window. 
Long, graceful vines fall over the bowl 
and the shelf. Its red berries catch the 
light from the glowing fire making them 
shine — darkly, because of the covering 
leaves. There is a larger box under the 
shelf on the floor. In it are many kinds 
of fern — very dainty ones with feathery 
fronds. There are flowers on the table — 
beautiful mountain laurel. It is almost 
dusk. Nancy is busy setting the table. She 
places two cups and plates on it, lifts the 
lid from the boiler which is on the fire, 
and looks in the boiler. She has her back 
turned. There is a knock at the door. She 
gets up and turns the lamp a little higher, 
and calls. 

Nancy— Who be ye? 

(Door opens and Fred Hicks enters. He 
is a tall, very repulsively slick sort of per- 
son. A hungry smile is on his face as 
he greets Nancy. Looking around the 
room, he remarks — ) 

Fred Hicks— Ye must have knowed I 
was coming, Mis Nancy. Everything looks 
s’ purty. You done dressed yer table up 
so with them flowers, and I kin smell my 
favorite stew a-cooking. How 'bout a 
snack with you? 

Nancy— Howdy, Fred. I'd ast ye to set 
down, but you know Bud ain't a-likin your 
coming here so much — he's done tole ye 
so more'n oncet. Them flowers I picked 
er fer him, he's so powerful fond of them. 
I'm glad ye like 'em though. How you 
know that stew is good? You ain’t never 
et nothing I cooked. 

Fred Hicks— Maybe not, Nancy, but 
anything your sweet little hands tech is 
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bound to set good with me. 

Nancy — Aw, quit yer sweet talking, 
Fred Hicks. 

Fred — I mean it — I brung ye a present 
from Clarkesville, Nancy. I hope ye like 
it. (He takes a package wrapped in 
brown paper from his pocket and holds 
it out to Nancy.) 

Nancy — I ain’t a-taking no presents 
from you, Fred Hicks. 

Fred (Opening the package and taking 
out a cheap string of blue beads) — Well, 
it ain’t no present nohow — jest seed ’em 
in a store and knowed they’d match your 
eyes. Jes try ’em on — see how they look 
on your neck. 

Nancy (Looking greedily at beads. One 
can tell she never had any) — Ain’t they 
purty? Lemme see ’em, Fred. (He puts 
the beads on her neck and she goes to look 
at herself in a shining back of a tin pie 
plate which she has hung on the wall for 
a mirror). 

Fred — They sho’ does match your eyes, 
and make them shine brighter, honey. You 
better be a-wearing them. (As she starts 
to take them off he stops her, catching 
her hand) Don’t take ’em off — they make 
yer look too purty. Bud ain’t gonna ever 
know. ’Sides, they wouldn’t do me no 
good. I bought ’em fer you. Can’t ye give 
me one little kiss fer ’em, Nancy? 

Nancy — Go on, Fred Hicks, I don't 
want yer ole beads. Take ’em. Ye asking 
me to kiss ye when I got a husband what 
would knock yer haid off if he caught ye 
here. He’s gonna be coming in a minute, 
too— ye better be going if ye know what’s 
good fer ye. 

Fred — Well, if ye have to be so sassy 
about it, I’ll be going. But don’t think 
I’m scared uv Bud Lott. He couldn’t hurt 
a bird. I’ll be back, Nancy. 

(Exit door at left. As he passes table, 
he puts beads on it. Nancy goes over to 
fire. She punches the logs. They sputter, 
and give a brighter flame than before. She 
goes over to table, is surprised to see the 
beads. She takes them in her hand, looks 
around nervously, not knowing where to 
put them. She goes to the window, starts 
to throw them out, then looking at them 
again drops them in the box of fern under 
the window. She goes back to fire. Her 


back is turned to door. She is stooping 
at fire. Bud enters. She doesn’t hear him. 
He goes back of her, takes her in his 
arms, and kisses her hair. She turns 
around, gives him a smile and a quick 
kiss, and then breaks away from him, 
looking at his muddy feet and the tracks 
that he has left on her clean floor.) 

Nancy — Bud Lott! Look at them feet 
tracks on my clean floor. I just swep’ out 
them you brung in this evening, and thar 
ye are a-tracking my place all up again. 
I’ll declare, Bud, go scrape them shoes on 
the steps. 

Bud — Ye had orter let the floor git 
dirty once in awhile, Nancy. Dirt ain’t 
dirty. Besides, it smells good. 

Nancy — The way ye go on, a body 'd 
think ye wuz crazy — Ye ain’t said nothing 
about the flowers, Bud. I thought ye’d 
like them. 

Bud — I hate for you to cut ’em, Nancy. 
They alius die so quick. 

Nancy — Pull up the chairs, Bud. The 
supper will be plum spoilt before we sit 
down. (She puts food on the table. They 
sit down. Bud reaches over his plate and 
turns the lamp out) What are ye turning 
the lamp out fer, Bud? 

Bud — I like ter see the light of the fire 
in your hair, Nancy. Ain’t nobody got 
hair like your’n, and it gits longer every 
day. 

Nancy — Yeah, and more trouble. I’m 
minded to cut it every day then it 
wouldn’t git in my way. 

Bud — Naw, it wouldn’t git in yer way 
none, ye’d jest look like a picked chicken 
— thas all. 

Nancy — Bud, the way you carry on! 
You jist don’t like nothin new. Ye’d just 
be satisfied to set here all your life and 
tend to them flowers and look arter them 
trees, when ye got a good chance to live 
in town. Fred Hicks is done all he kin 
fer ye. 

Bud — Is Fred Hicks been at you again? 
Telling ye to cut ye hair off so’s you’d 
look like them city gals, and gitting you 
all het up ter go to Clarkesville. Well, I’m 
a-teliing you Nancy, I ain’t a-going one 
step toward heaven er hell fer Fred 
Hicks. I know him and I know his gang, 
and he ain’t out to do nobody no good. 
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Nancy — Well, I don’t see what he could 
do to you. He’s done told you he ast about 
the job last time he was in town, and 
he’s gonna git it fer ye. 

Bud — Yeah, he’ll git it all right. He’d 
have nie hauling liquor in thar ’fore I 
could turn around, and next thing you 
know, they’d have me locked up whar I 
couldn’t git to you, nor my land nor my 
trees, an’ thar wouldn’t be no sky up 
thar a-taking keer of us — no trees, nor 
nothing — just blank walls to set and look 
at and think. 

Nancy — Well, I don’t see whar the sky 
ever done us any good. 

Bud — Ye ain’t never looked up, Nancy. 
No wonder ye don’t see — as long ’s the 
ground’s under ye and the sky’s above, 
you ain’t losing nothing by being between 
’em, an’ while the earth will hold the 
seeds fer the rain to feed, ye gonna git 
plenty to eat, and long’s there’s trees 
agrowing and a sky singing a low, sweet 
song at night with them soft colors it 
gits when the sun’s agoing down, and 
ye’re alooking at it from the top of the 
mountains, and as long as there’s folks 
loving like you and me, Nancy, thar’s 
a plenty to live fer without a going to a 
filthy town where dirty crooks like Fred 
Hicks is a-hankering to make trouble. 

Nancy (Thinking a minute as if she 
has heard what Bud has been saying 
through a daze) — I reckon yer right, Bud, 
I . . . . reckon ye are right. 

(There’s a sound at the window. 
Becky’s dark head may be seen peering 
through, and Nancy sees her). 

Nancy — Well, if it ain’t Becky. (She 
goes from the table to let Becky in. Becky 
stands at door and doesn’t budge. She 
stands there, holding something in her 
hand) Ye’d better be coming in outen 
that night air, Becky. How come ye ain’t 
helping Mis Lucius with dishes? Becky, 
ye ain’t been home yit? Git in here and 
git yerself warmed ’fore ye go. Bud, look 
at her — she ain’t moved. Ain’t you com- 
ing in, Becky? 

Becky— Whare’s Bud? 

Bud — Here I am, Becky. Come in the 
house. 

Becky Enters. (Walks over to Bud hold- 
ing a tiny fern carefully in the palm of 


her hand. It is delicate). I brung ye this, 
Bud. 

Bud — Becky! Whar’d ye git it? It’s the 
one we’ve been looking fer, ye know — the 
one the big ones told us ought to be some- 
wheres around — and thar’s jist room fer 
it in my box. 

(He goes over to window and looks for 
box on sbelf, then sees it on floor). How 
come ye put my ferns on the floor, Nancy? 
They’ll plum choke without no air. 

Nancy (Nervously) — I thought the 
wind might bend them. 

Bud ( Picks up box and takes it to table. 
Places it on table where he lights lamp. 
Becky has followed — her eyes shining. 
She looks on Bud with adoration. Bud 
looks at box, then sees the beads. He is 
puzzled. He takes them in his hand. 
Nancy unconsciously steps back) Why 
Nancy, whar’d these come from? 

Nancy— Well, I .... I I don’t 

know where, Bud. 

Bud — But who put ’em in here, Nancy? 
Are they yours? 

Nancy — No, No .... no, they ain't 
mine, Bud. I don’t want ’em now. 

Bud — Tell me where they come from, 
Nancy. What ye mean — now? Who give 
em ter ye. 

Nancy — I tell ye they ain’t mine, Bud. 
They ain’t mine. 

Bud — Is Fred Hicks been here again? 

N anC y — He come, Bud, but I sent him 
off again soon as he got here. He said 
he wanted to eat some supper but I tole 
him you said fer him not to set foot 
inside er here no more, and he left, Bud. 

Bud— Did he bring ye these? 

Nancy (Pleading) — He brung ’em, 
Bud, but I wouldn’t take em. I tole ’im to 
take ’em back, and I thought he had 'em. 
I thought he had ’em. Bud. Arter he’d 
gone I saw ’em thar, and I put ’em in 
that box cause I didn’t know what else 
to do with ’em. They ain’t mine, Bud. 
they ain’t mine. I didn’t know what to 
do with ’em. 

Bud — Well, I know what to do with 
them. (He takes them and throws them 
into the fire. They break on the hearth.) 
He ain't fit to live, Nancy. Don’t let him 
in this house no more. 

Becky — They broke him — littlest one — 
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(Becky’s eyes fill with tears as she ten- 
derly tries to lift the bruised fern bock 
to straightness). 

Bud — Ye’d better be getting home, 
Becky. I’ll go as fur as the big tree 
with ye. 

(Exit Bud with Becky.) 

(Nancy clears the table away. She 
still feels the tension of the scene she 
has had with Bud. It is all she can do to 
keep back the tears. In a few minutes 
voices are heard outside the door). 

Bud — This is the last time I’m gonna 
tell you to git ofen my place, Fred Hicks! 
I ain’t got no business to talk over with 
you, and I ain’t asking ye in my house. 
(He opens door and comes in). 

Nancy — Don’t git in no fight with Fred 
Hicks, Bud. Ye’d never git out. Old Man 
Hicks would set the sheriff on you so 
quick ye couldn’t move. 

Bud (Nastily) — So ye’re trying to pre- 
tect Fred Hicks, eh? Asking me n*>t to 
bother him! Well, what ye so stirred up 
over whether I bother him or not? Say, 
what is it to you? What is it ’tween you 
and him? 

Nancy — Why, Bud, whatever makes 
you talk so? Ye don’t know what ye’r 
saying. They ain’t nothing ’tween me and 
him. I don’t see no reason fer you to 
hate ’im so when he’s trying to help 
ye out. He ain’t ever done nothing to 
ye, Bud. 

Bud — Well, he better stay ofen my 
place. I ain’t asking him to help me, 
neither. 

SCENE III 

Same as Scene II. The next week. It is 
almost dusk. There is nobody in the 
room. Nancy comes in, takes a sun-bonnet 
from her head, puts her hoe in the corner, 
and sits down by the fire. She rests there 
a minute— mends the fire. She looks very 
tired. She has just gotten up from the 
chair and is moving about the room to 
prepare supper. A knock is heard, and 
Mis Lucius enters. 

Mis Lucius — Good evenin’, Nancy. It’s 
gitting colder and blacker every minute 
outside. I brung you a taste of some per- 
tater pie I made— thought it might go 
well with your supper. 


Nancy — Yes’m, it will, I know. Bud’s 
powerful fond of pertater pie. 

Mis Lucius — Yeah. I know he is. I 
seen him walking off down toward the 
spring — reckon he’s gone down to fetch 
that good water ’fore he comes home. 
Then he alius likes to go look at them 
ferns before he goes to bed to see if 
they’s one thar he ain’t got in his box. 
Most folks would think Bud had gone 
plum crazy if they could see the way he 
does. 

Nancy — He’s been actin’ quare again. 
All time thinkin’ I’m paying Fred Hicks 
some mind, and I ain’t laid eyes on him in 
a week. Fred Hicks ain’t nobody’s good 
man no way, and why Bud thinks he’d 
worry me is more’n I can see. 

Mis Lucius — Well, thank the Lord 
you’ve woke up, Nancy. I’se telling 
Becky last night did look like you’d see 
through them checks some day. Don’t 
reckon ye heard ’bout Mis Hall done lost 
four uv her best hens. They was took 
down with sore head. 

(Shots outside; Mis Lucius and Nancy 
turn to window). 

Mis Lucius — Er God in Heaven, some- 
body’s shootin*! Sounds like it’s down 
by the creek, Nancy; sounds like it’s 
down by the creek. (Nancy runs to door 
and tries to go out. Mis Lucius stops her). 
No ye don’t. A shootin’ scrape ain’t no 
place fer a woman. Ye keep out ’er this. 
Bud'll be here in a minute, and he’ll tell 
us who it is. Sit down, Nancy. Thar ain’t 
no use in yer wearing yer feet out stand- 
ing up. I’se a-telling Becky last night it’s 
a wonder she’s got any bottoms to her 
feet, she stands on ’em so much. Er God, 
here comes Bud. What's the matter with 
’im? Let ’im in, Nancy, let ’im in, (Bud 
storms through the door. He looks almost 
mad. His clothes are torn, his face bleed- 
ing; his hands hang at his sides, the 
fingers like claws are bent and tense. His 
eyes are wide and staring. Nancy 
screams). 

Bud — Go ahead and scream. I killed 
hi** 1 — I killed him! Ye know why I done 
it. 

Mis Lucius— Who ye killed, Bud Lott? 
Bud (Seeing Mis Lucius for the first 
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time)— Ma Lucius! How long ye been 
here? 

Mis Lucius — Who ye killed, Bud Lott? 

Bud— Ma, you ain’t been here too! Ma, 
did ye catch ’im? Did ye see him come 
in here with Nancy, Ma? 

Mis Lucius — Fred Hicks ain’t been 
here, Bud Lott, and you done killed him 
fer nothing. I come here two minutes 
arter Nancy got in from the fields. 

Bud— But he come from here — he come 
from here. 

Mis Lucius — He never come from here. 

He come from his pa’s place. I passed 
him on the road, and him so drunk he 
couldn’t see. 

Bud— Oh, God! Oh, God! 

Nancy (Hysterical) — Bud, what ye do 
it fer? Bud, what ye do it fer? Ye knowed 
I ain’t ever done nothing, Bud. Ye knowed 
1 ain’t wrong, Bud ! 

Bud (Looking at his hands. Tries to 
unbend his fingers. Not heeding Nancy’s 
weeping) — I choked him till he got still 
—still — he shot at me, but he missed. I 
got *im — Oh, God, I got him! 

Nancy — Bud, ye believe me, don’t ye, 
Bud? Ye believe me, don’t ye, Bud? 

Bud— I knowed you ain’t wrong, Nan- 
cy. It’s — me what’s — wrong. IT’S ME 
WHAT DONE IT! 

Mis Lucius — Bud, ye gotta git outer 
here. Quick, ye gotta git outer here. 
They’ll have the sheriff down here in no 
time. Git out of here, Bud. They’ll know 
ye done it. (She pushes Bud out of the 
door — comes back — sweeps mud tracks 
from room. She shakes Nancy who is 
sitting there dazed). Git up, Nancy! Fer 
God’s sake, do ye want to give him away? 
Git up, Nancy. (Voices are heard shout- 
ing outside. Quite a lot of commotion. 
Sheriff comes in). 

Sheriff — Good evenin’, Mis Lucius. 
Good evenin’, Mis Lott. Whar’s Bud? 

Mis Lucius — He went over to Halls, I 
think, to take Mis Hall somethin’ fer her 
chickens. They’s getting purty bad off, 
I think. I tole Becky I knowed Bud ud 
have something ud cure em. She .... 

Sheriff — How long has he been gone, 
Mrs. Lott? 

Mis Lucius — He’s been gone nigh on 
to— well, since sun down. I reckon he left 


jest ’fore sun down. I tole Becky .... 

Sheriff — When are yer expectin’ him 
back, Mrs. Lott? (Nancy sits down. She 
doesn’t speak. Mis Lucius doesn’t give 
her a chance. She looks at Nancy, then at 
sheriff, fearing Nancy’s silence will make 
him suspicious. She nudges her trying to 
make her wake up). 

Mis Lucius — Well now, a body couldn’t 
hardly say, I reckon. Them chickens wuz 
purty bad off an’ Bud don’t never leave 
till 

Sheriff — Mis Lucius, chickens ain’t no 
concarn of mine. Thar’s been a man 
killed. Fred Hicks is a-lying down by 
the spring, choked to death, and the man 
what done it is roun’ here somewheres. 

Mis Lucius — Heavens help us! Done 
choked dead 1 I alius knowed Fred Hicks 
warn’t coming to no good end, what with 
the way he carried on all his life. 

Sheriff — I wuz on my way over to his 
pa’s place and I come by the spring fer 
a drink of water, and thar he wuz — 
deader’n anything— him all sprawled 
out. 

(Nancy shudders. Her eyes have a 
glassy stare. She is too dazed to know 
what has happened). 

Mis Lucius— Well, sheriff, wuz lucky 
you wuz agoin’ by just then. Reckon the 
one what done it ought to be found, 
though Lord knows he done the world a 
favor to git rid of sich as Fred Hicks. 

Sheriff — The way ye go on, Mis Lucius 
it ud pear ye had a hand in it. 

Mis Lucius— Well, I don’t reckon as I 
would have stopped at it if I oncet got 
him in a place where I could git *im. 
What ye wasting so much of yer time 
here fer? Ye’re s’ slow sheriff, ye’ll be 
done buried three weeks ’fore ye ever 
wake up to find ye’r living ’stid uv dead. 

Sheriff — I ain’t so slow as all that, Mis 
Lucius. Reckon I got a purty good idea 
who sent Fred Hicks on, and I think I’ll 
wait aroun’ fer him to come home. 

Mis Lucius— Well, I reckon ye can set 
here all night if ye be minded. I ain’t 
one to be throwin’ nobody outen other 
folks’ houses, but I’m tellin’ ye, if ye air 
’spectin’ the murderer to walk in and take 
ye by the hand, ye’ll keep on expectin’. 

Sheriff— Well, Bud’ll have to come 
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home sometime, I reckon. Did ye say 
when ye’s expectin’ him, Mis Nancy? 

Nancy — I don’t know. He never said. 

Mis Lucius — What ye sittin’ ’round 
here waitin’ fer Bud Lott fer, sheriff? 
Don’t ye know he ain’t never hurt nobody 
in his life? As fer choking — his hands 
couldn’t do it — they ain’t fitten fer noth- 
ing ’cept ter make things grow. I tell ye, 
I seen him warn’t more’n two hours ago 
agoin’ over to Mis Hall’s with thet chick- 
en medicine. 

Sheriff — Did he have on thet ole hat uv 
his’n? 

Mis Lucius — To be shore. 

(Nancy sees the hat on a chair near 
the table. She starts — looks toward sher- 
iff — sees that he hasn’t seen it — eases 
over toward chair, and sits on hat). 

Sheriff — Waal, I’ll declare, I believe I 
seen ’im as I come by. He was agoin’ to- 
wards Hall’s place. 

Mis Lucius — Yeah, and you a-settin’ 
here a-knowin’ s* much. Pears to me it 
mought be interestin’ ter ye to know 
whar that Jim Logan is who’s alius a- 
fightin’ at Fred Hicks. Them two — one is 
as crooked as the other, and they is alius 
a-scrappin’ over money they steal Jim 
Logan mought be able to tell ye some- 
thing, sheriff — ’stid of ye settin’ here 
pickin’ two harmless women. It’s a won- 
der to me ye ever git any place, ye set so 
much of the time. 

Sheriff — Ye’r mighty anxious fer me to 
go. Mis Lucius. 

Mis Lucius — Well, if thar’s one thing 
I hate it’s laziness, and pears ter me to 
be a pure crime fer the law to be lazy 
and leave a man choked to death whilst 
he talks to two women. 

Sheriff — Well, I’ll be goin’ jest ter ob- 
lige ye, Mis Lucius. I’ll see if Jim Logan 
is aroun’ here any place. Funny me 
thinking Bud could uv done a job like 
that when Bud beats a lady bein’ s’ chick- 
en-hearted. Well, I’ll be goin’. If Bud 
comes in, send ’im over to Hicks. There’ll 
be plenty to do ’fore morning. (The sher- 
iff goes to door. He starts to leave when 
Becky comes in. She is carrying broken 
ferns in her hands. She is almost crying). 

Becky— Whar’s Bud? Whar’s Bud? 


Mis Lucius — What on earth’s come 
over ye, Becky? Set down. 

Becky— Whar’s Bud? Whar’s Bud? 

Mis Lucius — He ain’t here, Becky. Set 
down. 

Becky — Why did he ... . why did he 
break .... ’em .... fer ... . Ma? The 
little ’uns. . . . 

(The sheriff, interested, comes back 
into the room. Nancy has gotten up from 
her chair and moved around to the other 
side of the table. She is staring at 
Becky’s hands). 

Mis Lucius — Jes’ lissen at her. I’ll de- 
clare, Becky, you’d think them ferns wuz 
folks same as us the way you and Bud 
go on about ’em. Don’t cry ’bout ’em. 
Bud’ll fix ’em when he comes back. 

Becky — Why’d he break ’era fer? 
They’s so ... . little .... he throwed him 
so hard on ’em. He can’t fis ’em now. 
They’re broke. 

Sheriff — Thar, I knowed it. He done 
it! Fred Hicks was sprawled on the edge 
of the spring right on top of them ferns 
of Bud’s, and Becky here seen him throw 
him down on ’em. Whar is he? Whar is 
he? 

Nancy — (Runs to door. Stands in 
front of it Screams). Ye shan’t tech him! 
He ain’t done nothing. He wouldn’t hev 
teched him hadn’t he been so awful. Git 
back! Git back! Ye shan’t — ye shan’t! 

Sheriff — Git back, Nancy. Bud’s done 
kilt Fred. 

Nancy (Screaming) — Ye shan’t tech 
him! It’ll kill him— it’ll kill him! 

( The door slowly opens and Bud comes 
in — his face haggard — his hands hanging 
by his sides. He walks as one in a dream. 
Nancy falls back — speechless and horror- 
stricken. There is a tense silence. Becky 
comes forward bringing the fern to him 
Bud speaks to her). 

Bud — I can’t fix ’em now, Becky. Don’t 
ye see my hands? They can’t do nothing 
now. They been on his throat Ye’ll take 
keer of ’em, Becky. They’ll grow for ye. 

I couldn’t make nothing grow fer me now 
— my hands is still. Sheriff, I’ll go wth 
ye. 

Nancy — Bud, ye can’t Ye’ll die! Ye 
can’t go with him! He’ll take ye to that 
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jail, Bud, and thar ain’t no sky and thar 
ain’t no trees fer ye to love. 

Bud — No, thar ain’t no sky thar, and 
thar ain’t nothing to look up fer. My 
hands is killed it all, and now they are 
stilL 

Sheriff — Ye’ll have to go, son. 

Bud— I’m acomin’. Nancy, ye’ll forgive 
me? I knowed ye wasn’t the one that done 
the wrong. It wuz me that done it. 

Nancy — It was me, Bud. I never know- 
ed till now what ye meant; but I do now. 
Ye’ll git out some day and come back to 
me, won’t ye, Bud? Won’t ye be acomin* 
back, Bud? Thar’ll be yer trees a-waitin* 
fer ye, and yer land ter plow again. Ye 
ain’t gonna stay alius, Bud. Thar’ll be a 
day when ye come back. 

Bud— Maybe, Nancy, maybe — but my 
hands is so still, and they can’t do noth- 
ing. Thar won’t be nothin fer ’em to do. 

Nancy — Oh, Bud, they’ll let ye go ! 
They’ll let ye go ! 

(Becky has begun to sob when she 
sees he is going to leave.) 

Becky — Whar ye goin*, Bud? Whar ye 
goin*? I’m agoin’ too, Bud. I’m agoin* 
too. 

(Bud and sheriff are going to door. 
Becky is back of them). 

Bud — Ye stay here and watch ’em 
grow, Becky. Our flowers — yours and 
mine. They won’t die fer you, Becky. 
Ye’ll watch ’em fer me, won’t ye, Becky? 

Mis Lucius (She tries to hide the tears 
she wipes from her eyes with the corner 
of her apron) — Don’t you worry too 
much over what ye done, son. It wuz a 


good thing after all. I alius told Becky 
that snake would have been better off 
dead. 

Bud (He looks back at Nancy who is 
standing by table. He comes and starts 
to put his hands on her hair) — They ain’t 
fitted to tech ye, Nancy, but I ain’t a- 
fergettin’ the lights in yer hair — nor yer 
eyes, Nancy. I guess I kin alius see that. 
(He bends and kisses her hair, then turns 
and walks away with sheriff. They go out 
and close the door.) 

Mis Lucius (going over to Becky) — 
Git up, Becky. Don’t cry s’ hard. Bud left 
ye with somethin’ ter live fer. Ye ain’t 
got no reason fer grieving so. Git up. 
Let’s go fix Nancy a bed to lay her purty 
head on. 

(They go out door at right. Nancy 
watches them through window. She 
doesn't see Mis Lucius and Becky. She 
walks slowly back to fire, and sits in chair. 
She looks at the box of ferns. Her head is 
bowed in grief — sobs shake her whole 
body. The fire is burning very low. Shad- 
ows fall across the floor. She raises her 
head. The fire begins to burn a little 
brighter.) 

Nancy — Bud, ye give me somethin* to 
live fer, too, and now I can look up and 
know what ye mean when ye tol* me so 
many times that when thar’s love like 
our’n a-living here in the heart of me 
and you thar ain’t nothing kin keep us 
so fur apart. My hands ain’t still, and 
yours ain’t gonna be as long as they’re 
reaching out to me — to hold mine and to 
keep me right .... and looking up. 
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LA VENDER 


UNDERSTANDING 

A tingling vibrant joy in living 
Feeling good to be alive; 

Fearing nothing for tomorrow, 
Singing for I cannot sigh. 

Running in a strong cold North Wind , 
Laughing as it stings my face; 
Greeting all who jmss as brothers , 
Happy in my life's swift race. 

Then at sunset calmly walking 
To the highest hill around , 

Freeing there my soul while praying 
In a wordless searching prayer. 
Feeling soon a lasting joy, 

Full of new exalted calm; 

Knowing l have found a realness, 
Perfect understanding, God. 

Edith Tarver. 

HELD 

Morning unll come again — 

The wind blow through the trees, 
The laughing jonqifils dance. 

Lilacs perfume the breeze; 

Waking dawn birds carol. 

Golden dew drops quiver, 

Rose clouds leave the heavens. 

Songs come from the river ; 

Night’s shades seem to vanish, 

The day’s new hope appear — 

Others shall rise from dawn; 

And I — / shall be here. 

Agnes Highsmith. 

COMPARISON 

My mind is like a universe — 

Some semblance of order, 

Yet cluttered uith satellites of fact; 
And in the whole, a soul, a world. 

Once in the eons 

A meteor of thought breaks loose. 
Flashes past the soul realm — is gone; 
And blackness only remains. 


HANDS 

Ivory hands and long, tapering fingert 
Slender nails that grow to the end; 
Brown hands with short fingers 
And little fat nails that lend 
Dignity to the individual. White hands 
With blue veins that show throitgh 
Translucent skin and thin fingers 
That seem to clutch at life and you, 
Stubby, grimy nails that belong 
To those who work for bread ; 

Hot, shrivelled hands like parchment 
That belong to those who’ll soon be dead 
Whatever their form our hands reveal 
Secret 8 of character we would conceal. 

Elizabeth Moseley. 

SPRING PRAYER 
At dusk on new mown hay, dear Lord, 
Beneath a slender slip of moon, 

Among the crickets, violets, 

And winds that laugh a gypsy tune, 

I kneel to lift my soul to Thee. 

This glow of pink dusk loveliness — 

This breath that comes on wind-swept 
wings — 

/ fear my prayer has lost its way, 

Too filled ivith joy in earth sensed things; 
My Father, press me near to Thee. 

Agnes Highsmith. 

JADE 

This dawn-rose mist of too full joy 
That wraps your heart — poor broken toy 
Has been as this to me: 

The halo that enshrouds the moon 
That bi'ings it to the full too soon 
I know it should not be. 

I know that all too soon they each shall 
fade, 

God-given halo and joy man-made. 

I’d rather that your heart were carved 
of jade — 

Jade carved, stone, and cold. 

Impervious to feeling. 
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EXCHANGES 


All of our Exchanges are still running 
each other close competition for first place 
in each field of literature which is rep- 
resented in their magazines. 

EROTHESIAN— Lander College. 

The Erothesian had a non-fiction article 
—Who Shall go to College — which caught 
our eyes with its beginning and held our 
attention with its interesting dogmatism. 
This magazine was also full of stories 
whose ideas were quite clever. 

CORADDI — University of North Car- 
olina. 

The Coraddi is a delightful magazine. 
It seems to have a style essentially its 
own. The short story, Hilda Olsen, de- 
serves mention. 

THE RIDGE— Smith College. 

This magazine has several short essays 
that are full to the brim with ‘"food for 
thought.” Some of its poetry also was 
quite good. 

NEGLECT 

I found a tiny seed of love 
One bright September day; 

I sewed it within my heart; 

And found that life was gay. 

Long afterward my heart grew cold 
And searching it to see, 

I found the tiny seed was dead ; 

Now life is sad for me. 

PINE BRANCH— G. S. T. C. 

There is a quite amusing story in this 
magazine — Wanted: X. Its style is both 
unusual and fascinating. 

CORINTHIAN— G. S. C. W. 

The Corinthian had a very human 
story, Deceivers Aren’t We All. It also 
had very notable poetry in the last issue. 


PORTRAIT 
C. K. 

She sits all day beside her window 
Where pass the throngs. 

They look at her, and smiling, say 
“She loves humanity.” 

Fools ! They do not know her staring eyes 
See only her reflection in the pane. 

DISTAFF — Florida State College for 
Women. 

It is always a joy to a reader to pick up 
the Distaff. This magazine has a distinc- 
tive air which makes one want to peruse 
it word for word. Its stories are delightful 
— try Mary and The Kitten. Its non-fic- 
tion articles are amusing. Its poetry is 
enticing. 

SONG OF THE MAN WHO WAS 
WISE 

(There was a man in our town who was 
so wondrous wise, 

He jumped into a bramble bush and 
scratched out both his eyes. 

But when he saw that they were out, 
with all his might and main, 

He jumped into the bramble bush and 
scratched them in again.) 

— Nursery Rime. 

Blossoms were white on the bramble bush. 
From the topmost thorned bough’s end, 
The Chinese Nightingale sings still — 
And my eyes are blind again. 

“Darling . . . darling . . . darling . . .” 
(Though the blossoms are long dropt 
down — ) 

“Darling . . . darling . . . darling . . 

(He pipes with a silver sound.) 
Gray-green buds of the bramble bush 
On the topmost thorned bough’s end . . . 
I must have eyes when the blossoms come, 
So I’ll jump back in again. 

Mildred E. Williams. 








